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Brahmadarsanam, or Intuition of the Absolute, being an Introduction to the 

Study of Hindu Philosophy. By SrI Ananda Acharya. New York, 

The Macmillan Company, 1917. — pp. xii, 210. 

This little book consists of six lectures given by a Hindu scholar to a Nor- 
wegian audience at Christiania in the spring of 1915. The speaker professed to 
be as unfamiliar with the views of his audience as they were with his. This 
did not prevent him, however, from laying bare the faith that was within him 
in a manner both clear and attractive. Profoundly versed in the philosophy 
of India, and widely read also in that of Europe, Ananda displays a breadth of 
sympathy and appreciation that is delightful. 

Considered as an introduction to Hindu philosophy, the book does not at- 
tempt to give a systematic survey. Two systems only are expounded in some 
detail: the dualism of the Samkhya, and the various forms of monism developed 
in Vedantic reflection. The matter is so handled as to produce a very vivid 
impression of the essential unity of India's philosophic endeavor, even in spite 
of the apparent differences between Samkhya and Vedanta, or between Advaita 
and Visistadvaita. Taken as an introduction to the spirit of Hindu thought, 
however, with some opening up of details, the lectures seem to me admirable. 

The author is an orthodox advaitin Brahman, a radical monist of the school 
of Sankara. He gradually works forward to that position, through the dual- 
ism of Kapila and the qualified monism of Ramanuja. One is surprised to see, 
however, that in passing beyond these positions he does not bring destructive 
criticism to bear upon them. "Those who are anxious to study this aspect of 
Vedantic thought ought to be familiar with the writings," etc. (p. 101). This 
mode of dismissing Ramanuja and the entire visistadvaita movement may in- 
dicate merely a sympathetic spirit, or it might indicate a want of fundamental 
critical power. 

The last two lectures, given over to the exposition of the Sankara type of 
Vedantism, are clearly and interestingly written. It seems to me, however, 
that by their very clearness they do but bring out the more convincingly the 
hopeless impossibility of such an overdriven abstract monism. Every ob- 
jection that I have ever had to Sankara's system was fortified and intensified 
by Ananda 's exposition. The emptiness of the conception of Brahman, which, 
as we are assured (p. 153), has no content but 'OM '; the appeal to dreamless 
sleep, or even to a state of mentality more vacant than dreamless sleep, as the 
highest thing in life; the manifold contradictions in the doctrine of M^yi; the 
subversion of all values in the world, so that "the greatest of all M&ya' is the 
thought that some forms of M&y& are worth more than others" (p. 156); the 
vicious abstractionism, which conceives that things have been explained in 
unison when in fact their differences have been simply ignored — all these 
defects and many more are exemplified in Ananda 's pages, without causing 
him the slightest uneasiness. As in the case of other advaitins, when he 
descends to the lower order of knowledge, the profound idealism of his thought 
renders his message suggestive, but when held strictly at the level of the 
higher knowledge it is meaningless and inane. 
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This volume contains important suggestions for further reading after each 
lecture, and a good general bibliography of Hindu philosophy at the close, as 
well as an index or glossary that explains quite fully the meaning of several 
dozen Sanskrit terms that would be found in such reading. 

Edgar L. Hinman. 
University of Nebraska. 

Un Pensatore Americano : Josiah Royce. Francesco Olgiati. Milano, 

Edizione di "Vita E Pensiero," 1917. — pp. 114. 

Josiah Royce is no stranger in Italy. The Spirit of Modern Philosophy, 
The World and the Individual, and The Philosophy of Loyalty, translated by 
Giuseppe Rensi, have found in Italy many sympathetic readers and reviewers. 
Of a few Italian writers who have commented at length upon Royce's philo- 
sophy mention is made in the introduction to the present monograph. 

Un Pensatore Americano, a collection of separate essays contributed orig- 
inally to the Rivista di Filosofica neo-scolastica, is an admirable introduction 
to Royce's idealism. Mainly expository, it reproduces faithfully — perhaps 
too faithfully — Royce's ideas and language. The reader gains from this 
synthetic study a wonderfully vivid impression of Royce's thought and style. 

The author bases his interpretation of Royce's system chiefly upon the works 
translated by Rensi. References to the other writings of Royce are frequent 
but not copious. 

The volume begins with a study of the "origins" of Royce's idealism. 
These are traced to The Spirit of Modern Philosophy. The constructive part 
of this book is interpreted as the "synthesis" of the historical views there 
portrayed. A long review of the earlier book is followed by a summary ex- 
position of the chief topics in The World and the Individual. 

The author has entered into Royce's system with remarkable penetration. 
His over-emphasis of its theological implications is to be regretted. And that 
he has paid so little attention to the epistemology of "interpretation" and the 
metaphysics of the "community" — the cardinal teachings of The Problem of 
Christianity — is equally to be regretted. 

j. loewenberg. 
The University of California. 

An Introduction to the History of Science. By Walter Libby. Boston, 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 1917. — pp. xi, 288. 

This little work is an 'introduction' in the pedagogical sense of the term. 
It is not a history. It has neither the method nor the structure of the most 
elementary history. Rather it attempts to do for its field what the various 
collections of 'hero tales' have done so well for the political history of Europe 
and America — break a way into the subject and open it up to a more seriously 
interested study. 

How useful the book may be in this way need not be argued here. For the 
teacher or student of the history of philosophy, the book is of the least possible 



